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News of the amazing performance of the NEW 
Firestone Ground Grip Tire is sweeping rural America. 
Farmers everywhere who have seen this new tire are 
so enthusiastic about it that sales have been climbing 
steadily upward and production has been greatly 
increased to meet the demand. 


Why all this enthusiasm? Those of you who have 
seen the new Firestone Ground Grip Tire in action 
know the answer. Tests show that it will pull a three- 
bottom plow under soil conditions where other makes 
of tires can pull only a two-bottom plow. The 
re-designed tread gives greater traction and better 
self-cleaning action. It will not pack the soil — in fact, 
it leaves a mulch on the surface of the tread track that 
prevents rapid evaporation of moisture in the soil. 
These tests also show up to 30% more available drawbar pull on dry 


sod, up to 40% more on dry plowed ground, up to 50% more on wet plowed 


ground than with any other tire. 


Only in Firestone Tires do you get so many patented extra-quality 
features. The Ground Grip Tread is patented and is made of specially 
compounded rubber which resists the action of sun, rain and snow. 
Gum-Dipping is a patented Firestone Process, by which every fiber of 
every cord in every ply is saturated 
with liquid rubber which gives , 
added strength to resist the strain of of the” have Fine egg 6 a copy 
heavy pulling. The Two Extra Layers olga = eee 
of Gum-Dipped Cords under the tread send ree | name 
are patented. This Firestone and address to 
construction feature binds the tread and _ vs “pee 
cord body into one inseparable unit. ta dnge ny. oni ngs 
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You want and need ALL these seme a 
features. Only Firestone has them! See Calitornia re i oe 
this new tire at your nearest Firestone [| 4 copy will be | @ a i 
Implement Dealer, Tire Dealer or mon to yee ae 











Auto Supply & Service Store today. promptly. 
Listen to the Voice of Firestone Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network 





GREATER DRAWBAR 
PULL 

Increased height of the new 

Ground Grip tread and the 

improved design and spacing 

of the heavy traction lugs result 

in much greater drawbar pull. 


GREATER TRACTION 

The increased penetration of 
the improved Ground Grip 
tread gives a deeper “bite” 
resulting in greater traction. 


GREATER FUEL 
SAVINGS 
Tests show savings of as 
much as 50% in fuel as 


compared with  steel-lugged 
wheels. 


GREATER TIME 
SAVINGS 
The increased traction 
enables you to cover much 
greater acreage in a day. 


WEATHER-PROOFED 


The Ground Grip Tread is 
made of special weather- 
resisting rubber which is 
unaffected by hot sun, rain or 
snow. 








































MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED 
WITH FIRESTONE TRACTOR TIRES THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES OF TIRES COMBINED 





Copyright 1937, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Nationwide News 





‘od and rain in the Grand 
coe region of Michigan caused 
the loss of 4,000,000 pounds of 
cherries to growers in that area. Hun- 
dreds of cherry pickers were flooded 
out of their temporary dwellings 
during the storm. Most of the cherries 

ded to the ground ng beyond 
salvage and the monetary loss was 

AAA 


That there is an active demand for 
currants is shown by the purchase of 
500 barrels of this small fruit through 
Amos Weed, secretary of the High- 
land Fruit Growers, Inc., of Milton- 
| & On-Hudson, N.Y. Weed placed the 
fruit in storage where it is held for 
purchasers’ accounts. 

AAA 


According to a survey conducted to 
determine consumer reaction to 
Washington State Apple advertising 
in city newspapers throughout the 
country it was found that Jonathan 
is the most popular eating apple 
among consumers questioned during 
the survey. 








AAA 


Berry growers of Orange County, 
New Jersey, have let up on shooting 
in their “deer war.” The “war” 
started last April when cranberry and 
blueberry cultivators took action to 
prevent deer feeding on their plants. 
From April 1 to the end of May, 42 
deer were killed, and 49 more were 
slain during June. Growers are now 
conducting tests in co-operation with 
the State fish and game officials to 
keep deer off their lands by using a 

‘noxious solution which is supposed 
to drive the animals away. 
AAA 


“Defuzzed” peaches were shipped 
from Paducah, Ky., for the first time 
this year. The McCracken County 
Peach Growers Association realized a 
good price from the “defuzzed” fruit 
en crowded markets. 


AAA 





Raspberry harvest time is welcomed _ 


by berry producers in every section, 
but northeastern Minnesota small- 
fruit growers celebrated ripening of 
the fruit with a picnic at Caribou 
Lodge, near Duluth. 


AAA 


As in many localities, orchardists 
of Linn County, Iowa; are now 
noticing prolonged effects of the 
. Severe winter of 1935-36. On a recent 
tour of this section, S. W. Edge- 
combe, Iowa extension horticulturist, 
recommended to growers that they 
top-work the better commercial va- 
neties of apples on hardy stocks such 
as Hibernal and Virginia Crab. 
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IT’S THE OLIVER ORCHARD“70" 


@ You work close, clean and fast with an 
Oliver Orchard ‘°70.”” Fully streamlined, 
it is free of all projections, shielded and 
guarded to prevent damage to your trees. 
It is low in height, short in turning radius, 
compact and handy. 

You do your work easily. You do it 
fast. You ride at ease. There is less work, 
less tiring vivration with the smooth- 
running, smooth-handling “70.” It has 
a self-starter. It is as modern as a 1937 
automobile and as easy to handle. 

The “70” HC, with its High Com- 
pression Head and special manifold, gets 
maximum power and fuel economy from 
regular gasoline. 

The “70”’ KD, with entirely different 
head and manifold, gets maximum power 
and fuel economy from kerosene or No. 1 
distillate. 

These Oliver “70” 6-cylinder engines 
get more power from the fuels which 
they are designed to nse than any so- 
called “all-fuel’”’ engine can. 


You pick the fuel you want to use, the 


“70” engine to use it most economically, 
and you have a tractor with smooth, 
quiet, fast 6-cylinder power for orchard 
cultivation. 

The flow of power to the wheels is 
steadier. There is less lost motion, more 
efficient power and longer life for tractor 
and for tools. 

Ask your Oliver Dealer for a demon- 
stration of 6-cylinder power and orchard 
tools. Or, send the coupon for complete 
information. 


OLIVER 


RCHARD 


a 


ITS THE 6" 








See your Oliver Dealer or 
check and mail the coupon 
to OLIVER, 400 W. Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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TOUGHEST GOING 


LOOK AT the high, sharp lugs in this tires’s tread! 

See the wide spacing between those sure -gripping, 
high rubber cleats—the wide angle of pitch—the high, 
earth-cutting shoulders—all for extra traction! 

Look at that tread and remember it well. 

It’s the tread of Goodyear’s great, new Sure-Grip 
Tractor Tire—the surest-footed, hardest-pulling tractor 
tire ever developed for mud, wet clay or gumbo! 

Goodyear designed this deep-biting new tire as a 
running mate for the famous All-Traction Tractor Tire 
—and as an important addition to the most complete 
line of farm tires offered by any manufacturer. 

It is husky and incredibly tough. 

Even in the stickiest gumbo or rain-soaked clay, its 
tread cleans itself effectively. 

Supertwist Cord in every ply of its huge carcass gives 
it stamina. 

If you are farming in wet or sticky soil conditions, 
be sure to order or specify the new Goodyear Sure-Grip 
Tractor Tire when you change over from steel wheels 
or when you buy a new tractor. 

In the meantime, see this great, new tire at your 
Goodyear dealer’s store. 


HORSE SENSE 
ABOUT TRACTOR TIRES 


No one tractor tire tread is best for all types of soil. 

A tread designed to give maximum traction in mud, gumbo, 
wet clay or other kinds of heavy soil has a tendency to dig itself 
in if used in loose soil. The same tread has a tendency to tear up 
cover crops. 

A more compact type of tread, such as Goodyear All-Traction 
tread, is best suited to sand, loam and other loose soil conditions. 
And it is ideal for cover crops. 

Other treads are especially suited to cane and rice fields; still 
others for wheels through which power is not applied. 

Tractor manufacturers, before the days of “rubber,”’ had as 
many as 40 different steel lug combinations to fit different soil and 
road conditions. For the same purpose, Goodyear builds a num- 
ber of different tractor and implement tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 
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SETS NEW HIGH IN DRAW-BAR PULL I 


NEW SURE-GRIP 


COMPANION TO THE FAMOUS 
ALL-TRACTION TRACTOR TIRE 
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Ribbed Front 
Wheel Tractor t# 


Sure-Gri; 
Implement Tire 


All-Traction 
Tractor Tire 


Rice and Cane 
Field Special 


Choose Goodyears, the right Goodyears, 


to be sure of most satisfactory results. 





More FARM TRACTORS 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


GOODYEAR TIRES 


THAN ANY OTHER KIND 
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READ THIS AND TAKE HEART! 


Ww believe the most heartening editorial we can publish at this time for 


apple growers everywhere is to print verbatim a report of what happened at 
the International Apple Association's recent convention, received from Carroll 


R. Miller. It is as follows: 


"Direct, powerful apple-selling aid from the 
nation’s grocers for this year's large crop 
was assured during the International Apple 
Association's convention at Chicago, August 
10-13. A series of nationwide, week-long 
‘drives’ on apples will be staged by the na- 
tion's grocers through their organizations and 
associations, supported by continuous in- 
sistent apple selling efforts between the gro- 
cers and the regional apple advertising as- 
sociations, each in their own regions, between 
the special nationwide weeks. 

“The apple advertising associations of the 
various apple belts of the nation, organized 
as a single unit for the job, met in a four- 
day series of conferences, during the Chicago 
convention, with the chieftains of the great 
grocers’ associations and organizations, ‘chain,’ 
‘voluntary,’ and ‘independent,’ to arrange this 
special sales push for apples. 

"The advertising associations in presenting 
their request to the grocer chiefs noted: (1) 
that the apple is far and away the largest of 
all commercial fruits, in point of tonnage, 
acreage planted, number of states in which 
grown, number of people directly or partially 
dependent upon the apple for livelihood; (2) 
that the U.S.D.A.'s forecast of 200,000,000 
bushels of apples (total crop) means that ap- 
ples have the largest crop this year of any 
commercial fruit crop, except possibly pears, 
either by comparison with last year or the five- 
year average; and (3) that the growers are 
trying hard to help themselves to better 
market prices and conditions through con- 
tributing their own cash to apple advertising 
through the several ‘regionals.’ 

"Complete agreement was reached between 
the apple advertising associations and the 
grocers’ chiefs. The work of organizing the 
big campaign was gotten under way immedi- 
ately. ‘Apple Stabilization Committees’ for 
each apple-producing belt of importance are 
being named to assist in carrying out the work 
effectively. Carroll R. Miller, Martinsburg, 
W. Va., secretary-manager of the Appalachian 
Apples, Inc., advertising association for the 
Virginias, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, was 
named temporary chairman of the clearing- 
house organization set up to carry on the work 
with the grocers for the apple promotion asso- 
ciations, with Miss Edith Hoffman, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., secretary of National Apple Institute, 
secretary; and Truman Nold, Wathena, Kans., 
chairman for radio publicity. 

"The agreements between the apple adver- 


tising associations and the grocers are ex- 
pected to be a very, very effective addition 
to the working programs of all the regional 
associations, which as now set up call for 
expenditure of over one-half million dollars 
for apples the coming season in grocer-serv- 
ice; advertising in newspapers and radio; 
window display contests; moving pictures; 
promotion work among home economics 
groups, fairs, etc; some magazine and bill- 
board work; health value determination and 
promotion; and kindred avenues. 

"The total of all these, with the big ‘pushes’ 
to be given by the nation's grocers, means 
that apples will be given the greatest sales 
effort in all apple history. 

“Every one of the apple advertising associ- 
ations of the nation was represented by one 
or more officials at the conferences, and state 
horticultural societies from those apple states 
not yet attached to any of the ‘regionals’ 
were personally represented. 

"Those attending included: Washington 
State Apple Advertising Commission, Man- 
ager C. E. Chase, Wenatchee; Pacific North- 
west Fruits, Inc., Manager James E. Klahre, 
Yakima, Wash.; Idaho Fruit & Vegetable 
Advertising Commission, Guy Graham and 
Lloyd Bell, Boise; New York and New Eng- 
land Apple Institute, E. Stuart Hubbard, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and Virg. Clarahan and 
Richard Stanton, New York City; Michigan 
Apple Institute, President C. C. Taylor, Al- 
bion and R. J. Martin, secretary-manager, 
Bangor; Ohio Apple Institute, H. L. Man- 
tle, president, Painesville, and W. B. Baugh- 
man, New Concord; Illinois Apple Institute, 
G. Leslie Smith, Rock Island, and Harry W. 
Day, Carbondale; Northeast Kansas Apple 
Growers, Truman Nold, Wathena; National 
Apple Institute, President J. H. Gourley, 
Wooster, Ohio, Dean B. S. Pickett, Ames, la., 
and Miss Edith Hoffman, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Appalachian Apples, Inc., H. W. Miller, Jr., 
Paw Paw, and Manager C. R. Miller, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.; Apple Growers Association 
of Hood River, Victor C. Follenius, Hood 
River, Ore. 

"The following state horticultural societies 
had their, officials in attendance; Missouri 
Horticultural Society, President Kirk L. Kel- 
ler, Creve Coeur, and W. R. Martin, Jr., 
secretary, Columbia; New Jersey and Penin- 
sular horticultural societies, C. B. Lewis, Riv- 
erton, N.J.; Indiana Horticultural society, 
President Merle Troth, Orleans.” 


The King's men are getting action this time and going somewhere. 
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The International 3/, to 1-Ton Model D-15, shown above, ay 

comes with a wheelbase length of 130 inches; inside body g 

length, 102 inches. The Y%-Ton Model D-2, wheelbase I 

lengths, 113 and 125 inches; inside body lengths, 76 and the 

88 inches. ing 
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International Harvester engineers worked cau 

for months to develop these trucks—a quality on 

line of Internationals completely new in engi- as | 
neering and exterior design, backed by alll the - 
The All-Steel Cab is a feature of every new International. experience that Harvester has gathered in infe 

The one-piece top, the sides, the back and cowl panels are : 

welded into the complete cab frame. Rubber mountings more than 30 years of truck manufacture. And 

epberever cushioning is needed. A roomy, well-appointed now, months of actual sesvice in every kind of "s 

hauling job testifies to a new high in truck con Be amc 

An unusual choice of light trucks is offered Stfuction and a new low in truck operation. vee 

| the fruit grower and truck gardener in the new _ S€€ these trucks now at the nearest Interna ou, 
| International line of Half-Ton to One-Ton 00al branch or dealer showroom. - | 
| models. There are wheelbase lengths and INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY @  spri 
| body dimensions to fit all light hauling re- (Incorporated) ? _ 
| quirements. Harvester Bullding Chicago, IIinols s V 
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First reported from Texas and 
Colorado in 1931, the disease known 
as h mosaic now occurs in Texas, 
Colorado, California, Utah, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. In the spring, 
newly formed leaves on infected trees 
present prominent areas in which the 
natural green of the leaf is mottled 
with yellow. Since this type of mot- 
tling is different from leaf symptoms 
associated with other diseases of the 
peach, the new disease was named 
peach mosaic. 

Healthy trees were inoculated with 
the new disease by budding and graft- 
ing and showed definite peach mosaic 
symptoms the same year when inocu- 
lations were made in the spring. Be- 
cause of the symptoms of this disease 
in the field and its behavior in inocu- 
lation experiments, it is now classified 
as one of the infectious virus dis- 
eases. In this discussion a virus might 
be thought of as an exceedingly small 
infective principle, smaller than bac- 
teria and invisible under the highest 
powered microscope. 

Symptoms of peach mosaic vary 
among horticultural varieties of the 
peach. However, identification of the 
disease is made by one or more of the 
following symptoms: Breaking or 
streaking of color in flower petals, re- 
tarded appearance of leaves in the 
spring, mottled and deformed leaves, 
abnormal twigs, and malformation of 
fruit. 

While the characteristic mottling of 
leaves is of importance in the identifi- 
cation of peach mosaic, other causes 
might bring about the same appear- 
ance. Wind whipping, chafing, bruis- 


Right—Peach mosaic symptoms in fruit show- 
deeply creased cavity, bumpiness along 
suture, prominent apex. U.S.D.A. photograph. 


SEPTEMBER, 1997 
Bak 


lemal fruit of the Elberta peach. Photograph courtesy of the U.S.D.A. 


This article is a brief digest of U.S.D.A. 
Circular 427, “Peach Mosaic, Its Identi- 
fication and Control,” by Lee M. Hutchins, 
Senior Pathologist, U.S.D.A. Bureau of 
Plant Industry; E. W. Bodine, Associate 
Botanist, Colorado Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and H. H. Thornberry, for- 
merly Junior Plant Pathologist, Citrus 
Experiment Station and Graduate School 
of Tropical Agriculture, University of 
California—EDITOR. 
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PEACH 
MOSAIC 


IDENTIFICATION AND 
CONTROL OF THIS 
NEW VIRUS DISEASE 
OF PEACH TREES 


ing, chlorosis or yellowing due to lack 
of soil nutrients, or climatic factors 
and other diseases may cause similar 
symptoms, but the mottled appearance 
of leaves caused by peach mosaic is 
usually distinct. 

Some of the other members of the 
peach family, including apricot, 
cherry, nectarine, and plum, have 
shown symptoms similar to those of 
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peach mosaic. Experiments to deter- 
mine the types of trees subject to in- 
fections with peach mosaic are now 
in progress. 

The natural carrier of peach mosaic, 
thought to be an insect, has not been 
discovered as yet. But it has been 
definitely proved that this disease 
virus is not spread from diseased to 
healthy trees by irrigation water, 
pruning tools, or other mechanical 
contacts. 

In preliminary tests, the disease 
was not transmitted to healthy trees 
by pollinating with viable pollen from 
diseased trees. Also, seedlings from 
mosaic-affected seeds grew normally. 

Peach mosaic is not carried in the 
soil and replanting may be done with 
safety after removal of affected trees. 

Cultural practices, fertilization, 


spraying and injection of chemicals 


into the tree have not been effective 
for the control of peach mosaic. 
When conditions are favorable for 
its spread, peach mosaic is one of the 
most contagious of peach virus dis- 

































eases. If effective control measures 
are not practiced soon after its ap- 
pearance, the commercial value of an 
entire orchard may be destroyed with- 
in three to six years. 

Efficiency in peach mosaic control 
requires frequent inspections for 
slight and localized symptoms. Prun- 
ing off twigs and limbs showing dis- 
ease symptoms will not bring about 
control. Where the slightest positive 
symptoms are found, the entire tree 
should be destroyed to prevent spread 
of the disease to healthy trees in the 
same planting and adjoining orchards. 

The removal of infected trees in 
the spring and during the growing 
season brought a Colorado outbreak 
of peach mosaic under control. 


Right—Diseased Elberta tree in dor- 
mant condition showing spur-like 
lateral twigs and clustered or whorled 
terminal twigs. Below, right—Af- 
fected tree during summer with nar- 
row, perforated, and crumpled leaves 
often lacking in normal gloss and 
characteristically rolled along mide. 


Above, left—Normal tree in summer 
showing abundance of healthy foli- 
age. Tree has normal branching with 
foliage evenly distributed on -limbs. 
Left—Dormant condition of a normal 
tree showing well-balanced twigs and 
— terminal wood production. 
Photographs courtesy of U.S.D.A. 


Although a variety may present no 
mosaic symptoms at one season of the 
year, this should not be taken to mean 
that the trees are free of the disease. 
At Yucaipa, Calif., in an orchard 
where bearing trees of the Triumph 
variety were growing next to bearing 

. H. Hale trees, a survey in the sum- 
mer of 1935 showed that nearly 100 
per cent of the J. H. Hale trees had 
mosaic, while most of the Triumph 
trees were without symptoms. In the 
spring of 1936, however, nearly 100 
per cent of the Triumph trees showed 
breaking in the flowers, which proved 
that trees of this variety were as sus- 
ceptible to the disease as the J. H. 
Hale trees. Similar comparisons be- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








tween varieties have been recorded in 
Colorado and Texas, 

Severe pruning or dehorning of 
mosaic-affected trees may result in the 
appearance of abnormal succulent 
twigs bearing tufted terminals and 
having characteristic leaf symptoms. 
To eliminate the danger of spread 
from sucker growth, prompt removal 
of stumps of affected trees to a point 
well below the collar should be in- 
cluded in the eradication program. It 
is a wise measure to burn diseased 
trees immediately after their removal. 

Although the peach mosaic disease 
may destroy the commercial value of 
the crop in some of the most widely 
grown peach varieties, it has never 
been known to kill the trees. Foliage 
is still produced after a tree becomes 
infected, and the processes for tree 
growth continue enough to maintain 
life in the tree. This behavior empha- 
sizes the need for including home 
orchards, abandoned orchards, and 
wild peach trees in any program for 
the control of the disease. 
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Bruised, battered, small- 
sized, and — cull 
apples hurt rather than 
help the grower's business. 
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2 Tue friendless cull; growers, deal- 
| ers, and consumers all condemn him. 
"The apple grower sees in the cull 
‘the mistakes of his production prac- 
‘tices, and no one appreciates having 
errors publicized. Both dealers 
and consumers purchase culls on a 
fice basis in an attempt to make or 
ve money; instead they often lose 
goney on the transaction and, to pre- 
serve their self-respect, damn the cull 
father than their poor judgment. The 
"cull problem, however, is like the 
weather problem: much is said about 
" it, but little is done. This year with a 
‘large supply of fruit in prospect is 
_ the time to do something about it. 
' In spite of the disrespect and ill 
' will that is universally held for culls, 


ed in they receive a very prominent place in 
the marketing program of the Mid- 
y of @ west and East. Curb markets and ped- 
n the dlers feature cull fruit at a cent or 
lent two less per pound than the current 
and price of the better grades sold by the 
oms. @ neighborhood grocer. The price-con- 
read @ scious housewife purchases these 
oval @ culls and later discovers her folly. 
oint Experimental evidence indicates 


in- (— that the average No.-1 apple will yield 


». It about 62 per cent more edible fruit 
ased than the average cull, or four pies 
wal. can be made from five pounds of No. 
ease l’s, and only two and one-half pies 
>of fm ‘fom an equal amount of cull apples. 
dely Moreover, a greater amount of time 
wl is required to prepare the five pounds 
gt of culls than is needed for peeling and 
on slicing the same quantity of good 
fruit. 

ae _The shrewd housewife, upon the 
rey discovery of her folly, in disgust may 

‘ some other kind of fresh 
6° _ fruit, or a canned product which ex- 
and Perience has shown her to be of 


for § standard quality. The large size of 
_ the nation’s apple crop east of the 
| *MPTeMeeER, 1987 


THE CULL PROBLEM 4@ 


By R. S$. MARSH 
. Department of Horticulture 
4 West Virginia University 










Mississippi River does not justify 
any reduction of market outlets 
this fall and winter. 

The one advantage of east- 
ern and Middle West apple 
growers over the western 
orchardist is their nearness to 
market. This makes it pos- 
sible to put culls on the mar- 
ket at small expense, a practice 
which is damaging to the or- 
chardist who has the advan- 
tages of low transportation 
costs. These nearby mar- 
kets should be jealously 
protected and fostered with 
every consideration that 
can be given the consumer. 

Too frequently during the 
fall and early winter, consum- 
ers in areas of local orcharding 
are unable to purchase No. 1 apples 
because the growers have shipped 
these to a more distant market or 
placed them in storage. This is the 
situation that makes it possible for 
Northwest apples to find a profitable 
market in towns like Centralia, IIL. ; 
Martinsburg, W.Va.; and Vincennes, 
Ind. ; located as they are in the midst 
of a thriving apple production in- 
dustry. 

Fortunately, a few growers are giv- 
ing local consumers an opportunity to 
purchase high-quality fruit during the 
harvest and storage period. Of course, 
they will have the poorer grades for 
sale, but the buyer’s choice is not 
limited to apples of inferior quality. 
Perhaps the poorer grades may not 
sell so well when placed alongside of 
good No. 1 fruit, but after all it is 
the intelligent marketing of the No. 1 
apples that constitutes the success of 
a selling program. Some orchardists 
fuss and scheme so much in an effort 

(Continued on page 16) 
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VARIETY TRIALS 

Gorham has proved to be the best 
of the new pear varieties on trial at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, according to Dr. F. 
S. Howlett of the horticultural de- 
partment. Its fruit is of high dessert 
quality, and the period of harvesting 
is about 10 days to two weeks after 
Bartlett. The tree is at least moder- 
ately vigorous but, from the experi- 
ence with blight at Wooster in 1936, 
is as blight susceptible as its parent, 
Bartlett. 

Cayuga continues to show at Woos- 
ter the undesirable characteristic of 
premature dropping. Fruits begin to 
fall the latter part of August, several 
weeks before the normal picking date 
in late September. The fruit is at- 
tractive and when properly ripened is 
sweet, juicy, and of good dessert 
quality. The skin is quite tough. The 
variety can hardly be recommended 
on the basis of the trial at Wooster. 

Pulteney, another New York vari- 
ety, has been found to require picking 
about the fourth week in September 
at Wooster. The fruit is rather dull 
and not very attractive, yet it has good 
dessert quality when properly rip- 
ened. The trees seem to be produc- 
tive. This variety must be harvested 
about the time of Bosc, a much higher 
quality variety. Pulteney reaches the 
end of its season much quicker than 
Bosc, which can be held in cold stor- 
age several months. 

Ewart, Ovid, and Willard have not 
been grown long enough at Wooster 
to justify comment, since 1936 was 
the first year of fruiting of these new 
varieties. The Ovid was harvested 
October 10, at which time the fruits 
were yellow, attractively russeted, 
firm, and of good size. Ewart was 
harvested on September 28. The Will- 
ard trees planted in 1931 have not yet 
fruited. 


COLD STORAGE CONTROL 


Unhatched eggs of the codling 
moth, especially on Bartlett pears, are 
an ever-present problem for shippers 
and canners in the Pacific Northwest. 
When the eggs hatch, clean fruit being 
held for ripening becomes infested. 

Entomologists of the U.S.D.A. 
now have found that simple cold stor- 
age for about four weeks at tempera- 
tures of 30 to 31 degrees F kills the 
eggs and larvae of the moth on or near 
the fruit. This is a longer period than 
was at first thought necessary. Two 
weeks at these temperatures killed less 
PAGE 10 


than half the eggs and larvae. A few 
days at the lowest temperatures at 


_which the fruit would not freeze killed 


only a small percentage. The tem- 
perature recommended is approxi- 
mately that used in apple and pear 
cold storages. 

An oil-emulsion dip was previously 
tried. It destroyed the eggs, but in- 
terfered with fruit ripening. 
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X-RAY GRADER 


No longer will consumers receive 
granulated, frozen, or immature or- 
anges, a problem of grading that has 
stumped citrus experts for years. 
Only previous method of detecting 
faulty-fleshed oranges was to cut open 
samples of the fruit. This was costly 


and resulted in much loss, also chances" 


for accuracy were slight. 
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STAGES OF GROWTH 


“Just as a man first grows tall, 
is informed by his friends that he jg 
growing broader, then by his wife 
that he is thickening at right angles to 
his shoulders, just so a Montmorency 
cherry grows rapidly in length, then 
in suture diameter, and finally in 
cheek diameter,” says Dr. H. B. Ty. 
key of the New York Experi 
Station at Geneva, adding that, “The 
result is a fruit that is broader than 
thick and thicker than long.” 

This is characteristic of the growth 
of all stone fruits and is a complicated 
process which can be traced through 
three well-defined stages of develop. 
ment, according to observations made 
by Dr. Tukey and his associates. 

The first stage follows immediately 
after full bloom and is marked by 
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Orange X-ray grader installed and operating in the Whittier (Calif.) Citrus Association b 


packing house. This is one of several units now used in California citrus packing houses, 


For the past two years, members of 
the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change research department have been 
working with electric company scien- 
tists. Result of their efforts is the 
new X-ray grader for oranges now 
being used in California. 

As fruit passes on a conveyor belt 
through the citrus X-ray, a shadow is 
cast from it by a powerful X-ray tube 
using 88,000 to 101,000 volts. The 
shadows are inspected by operators 
through heavily-leaded glass windows. 
Good fruit appears dark while fruit 
low in sugar content, frozen fruit, 
granulated or immature fruit shows 
light. 

Hand-operated kicker arms throw 


out the fruit to be discarded. 
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rapid enlargement of the fruit for 
several weeks. It is of nearly identi- 
cal duration for all varieties within a 
given class of fruit whether ripening 
early or late. 

The fruit then suddenly stops grow- 
ing and passes through the second 


stage of development in which little | 


growth increase can be noted. Despite 
popular belief to the contrary, rains 
have little to do with bringing the 
fruit out of this period. The fruit 
seems to “just hang on the tree,” the 
pit hardens, and important significant 


developments occur in the seed. This. 


period varies markedly between dif- 
ferent varieties and is responsible 
largely for the difference between 
early and late-ripening varieties. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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By DONALD R. WEYDEMEYER 


Cherries, says Homer Lee, paid for 
the fruit farm home shown at left. 


Each tree in the Lee Orchard is 
marked with a numbered plate as 
illustrated in the photograph below. 


Careful pruning for officient 
duction has paid well for Mr. oh 
who is shown in orchard, lower right. 


W ou you pay $5000 an acre 
for fruit land? Could you buy at 
that price, and pay out on it? Homer 
Lee, successful cherry grower at 
Yakima, Wash., says it can be done, 
providing you can contract your 
cherries at six cents a pound over a 
period of years. He might have add- 
ed that it also takes a suitable loca- 
tion, systematic operation, and plen- 
ty of hard work. 

Mr. Lee operates slightly less than 
20 acres of bearing cherry orchard— 
Bings, Lamberts, and Royal Anns, 
with Black Republicans as_pollin- 
izers, and a small block of sour 
cherries. A small orchard, yes, but 
it has been bringing in close to $1000 
an acre consistently since the trees 
reached good bearing age. Fifteen 
years ago, when the trees were just 
starting, it was a different story. 
Careful development of the young 
trees is one of the first essentials to 
success in orcharding, and one that 
is often overlooked, because the or- 
chardist just starting out usually has 
not sufficient income to care properly 
for the growing trees before they are 
old enough to bear. Mr. Lee, con- 
fronted with this problem, was forced 
to spend many hours working out 
where he could, but he never neg- 
lected his young cherries, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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IN THE 


INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 


POMOLOGICAL 


Tue APS western tour was concluded 
at St. Louis on July 24, as planned. Dr. 
S. W. Edgecombe, who managed the tour, 
reported that the success of the tour was 
very largely due to the fine co-operation 
of the various state horticultural societies, 
chambers of commerce, experiment sta- 
tion officials, and other groups who took 
great pains to prepare entertainment all 
along the line. These organizations made 
it possible for the group to see the fruit 
industry of the West and contributed 
much to the comfort and enjoyment of the 
party during the trip. 

Dr. Edgecombe reported that the irri- 
gation projects and the method of apply- 
ing water in the orchard areas was one 
of the most interesting features of the 
tour, because irrigation to supplement 
rainfall in eastern orchard areas is more 
and more being recognized as a profitable 
orchard practice. 

The citrus industry with its highly 
organized grading and packing equipment 
and facilities was one of the most striking 
features of the trip. The method em- 
ployed by the Sunkist organization to 
sort out frosted fruits was a source of 
amazement. Specialized X-ray equipment 
which detected the slightest degree of 
frost injury in both oranges and lemons 
and which enabled sorters to throw out all 
such specimens was in operation. 

Perhaps some of thé features of the trip 
of most interest to apple growers were 
observed in Oregon, Washington, Colo- 
rado, and Idaho. In certain sections of 
Wenatchee and Yakima and the Payette 
Valley of Idaho the accumulated spray 
residues in the soil have rendered it diffi- 
cult to grow satisfactory cover crops. In 
an experiment at Wenatchee, where three 
inches of top soil in an orchard were re- 
moved and a like amount of virgin soil 
brought into replace it, it was demon- 
strated that an excellent cover crop could 
be grown. ; 

The problems in spraying for the con- 
trol of codling moth in Washington and 
Idaho were amazing from the standpoint 
of eastern apple growers. The fact that 
Washington growers apply as much as 40 
gallons per spray to a 20-year-old tree 
is something not experienced by apple 
growers in the eastern half of the United 
States. 

New sprays are being originated and 
tested for the control of codling moth, and 
considerable trouble was reported in 
using these new sprays in the underground 
spraying systems which are so widely 
used in Wenatchee and Yakima. 

A new attack on orchard insects was 
observed both in California and in Idaho. 
In these states biological control methods 
—in other words, bringing in bugs which 
parasitize the codling moth—are under 
experiment. 

In the Puyallup Valley of western 
Washington the small fruit industry was 
of a great deal of interest to the group. 
Plantations of the Boysenberry, Young- 
berry, red raspberry, and blueberry were 
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The 
Western Washington Experiment Station 
is conducting some interesting work in 
raspberry improvement and has accom- 


yielding crops of excellent fruit. 


plished remarkable results. The sharp 
freezing processes employed at Puyallup 
in preserving vegetables and small fruits 
are now being used on a large scale. 

Dr. Edgecombe reported that the whole 
group was highly satisfied with the tour 
and that. they expressed their desire that 
more such tours be undertaken in the fu- 
ture. Considerable sentiment was also 
found among western growers urging that 
the APS consider organizing a similar 
tour for them to cover the eastern apple 
growing sections of the United States. 
Such tours are of immense educational 
value in acquainting growers from the 
various regions with the problems which 
are peculiar to the industry in the differ- 
ent sections of the country, and they do 
much to bring the whole fruit industry 
into a closer working relationship. 





Fruit Tree Fertilization 


“Fertilizing Fruit Trees with Nitrogen” 
is the title of Bulletin 363 by Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The author, 
Dr. A. E. Murneek, states that under Mis- 
souri conditions fall application of nitrogen 
“may be made any time between September 
and early November, or about one month 
before killing frost is expected.” The roots 
are active at this time and the nitrogen is 
absorbed by the trees and stored in the 
larger roots for use in the spring. 

“In most cases it has been found that 
fall fertilization of fruit trees is equal to or 
better than spring fertilization. Work is 
less pressing in the fall and the ground is in 
better condition and, moreover, there is 
greater certainty that nitrogen will be avail- 
able to the trees early in the spring when it 
is needed most.” 

Caution is advised by Dr. Murneek in ap- 
plying nitrogen if the trees are to receive a 
heavy pruning, since an excessive growth of 
water sprouts is likely to follow a combina- 
tion of nitrogen and pruning. 





Annual Convention 


The program and plans for the annual 
convention, to be held at Springfield, Mo., 
December 8, 9 and 10, with Missouri State 
Horticultural Society as host society, are 
rapidly taking definite shape. 

The program and fruit show will feature 
especially the health benefits to be derived 
from eating fruits. The fruit show will be 
staged in Shrine Mosque. A special effort 
is being made to bring together many kinds 
of fruits, especially new varieties. 

These new variety exhibits never fail to 
attract attention, for here is many a grow- 
er’s opportunity to see and examine new 
varieties for the first time. 
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Below, reading from top to bottom: 


APS western tour members at Parma, 












Left to right: Prof. F. L. Overley, Drs. @. L 


Webster, J. C. Snyder, and E. L. Oy 
who showed the group the fruit 


work af 


Wenatchee, Wash., Experiment Station, 


Of much interest was the irrigation 
at the experiment station at Prosser, 


A. Grant Fox, Normandale, Ontario 


Woe 


» APS 


vice president (left); R. C. Lorenz, Fremont 
E. ' 


Ohio (center); and Prof. C. 
U.S.D.A. nut specialist at Corvallis, 


decided this was a mighty good filbert 


Ore, 
tree, 
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Oiling and greasing the apple washer before putting through the first load of fruit. Expesiments have shown that 
heat will aid greatly in the removal of lead and arsenical residues and is necessary for efficient washing results. 


HEATING 
SYSTEMS 
FOR 

APPLE 


WASHING 
MACHINES 


From Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
Circular 457 by R. H. Reed. 
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Various experiments have 
shown that from two to six times as 
much lead and arsenical residue is 
removed when the temperature of the 
bath in the apple washer is at 110° F, 
than when the temperature is 70° F. 
It is thus apparent that heat is de- 
sirable for effective apple washing. 

There are three types of heating 
systems for warming washing solu- 
tions, electric, steam and hot water. 
Each system has characteristics which 
make it adaptable to certain condi- 
tions. Each grower faces a specific 
situation which requires individual de- 
cision, and the following discussions 
deal with the advantages and limita- 
tions of the various systems. 

Electric systems are adapted to 
small and medium sized heating loads 
and a minimum amount of labor is 
required during operation as accurate 
temperature control is possible. With 
the electric system a minimum instal- 
lation space is required in the solu- 
tion tank and the heating units are 
available in a wide range of sizes and 
types. If the power line is sufficient- 
ly large, additional heating units may 
be added later. The use of electricity 
leaves no smoke, ashes or coal about 
the washing shed. 

A limitation of the electric system 
is that electric energy may be expen- 
sive and the service charge during 
idle months adds to the operating cost. 
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It is also necessary to hire a qualified 
electrician to install the electrical 
equipment. 

The live-steam system is adapted to 
large heating loads and there are no 
metal parts in the heating sglution. 
The installation cost is low and the 
boiler may be located at any level and 
at any distance from the washer. 
Heating of this system is limited only 
to size of the boiler and the condens- 
ing steam tends to maintain the level 
of the washing solution. 


However, the strength of the wash- 
ing solution is continually decreased 
by the condensing steam and water 
must be frequently added to the 
boiler to prevent loss by steam. Unless 
the boiler is operated properly there 
is some danger of explosion. 

With the closed steam-radiator sys- 
tem there is practically no danger of 
explosion if the system is properly 
installed. This system is adapted to 
large heating loads and smaller and 
shorter radiator pipe (pipes, in the 
washing solution, through which 
steam or hot water flows to heat the 
solution) is required than for hot wa- 
ter systems. A more uniform tem- 
perature control is possible than with 
other steam systems. A limitation to 
the closed steam-radiator system is 
that the boiler must be located at 

(Continued on page 19) 
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NEW YORK—Geneva Experiment Station 
was host to the western New York meeting 
of New York State Horticultural Society on 
August 5. In the forenoon tours were ar- 
ranged to various points of interest. After- 
noon program featured the new commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Markets, Hon. H. 
V. Noyes, who emphasized the fact that gov- 
ernment control of farming was something 
to be avoided. 

Cherry juice was served the growers fresh- 
pressed from cherries supplied with the com- 


pliments of the White Springs Farm, Geneva, 
from their 400-ton cherry crop. 

Cherry growers in western New York and 
fruit growers who have a few sour cherry 
trees are feeling good this year. The fact 
that most fruit growers do have a few trees 
of sour cherries has flavored the whole west- 
ern New York situation with some buoyancy. 
Yields were heavy and prices were four, four 
and one-half and five cents a pound, with 
some growers receiving $2 additional a ton 
for cartage—H. B. TUKEY, Geneva. 


KANSAS—One of the foremost orchards in 
the State this season is that of Emmett Blood 
of Wichita. Blood's peach orchard receives 
benefit of fertilizers, careful pruning, and 
clean cultivation. Ample facilities are avail- 
able for irrigation. This 30-acre peach orch- 
ard has netted him handsome returns. The 
trees are carrying an estimated crop of 
11,000 bushels. 

Motion was unanimously passed at the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting of Kansas State 
Horticultural Society, at which were present 
Dr. R. M. Hilfinger, Dr. W. F. Pickett, George 
T. Groh and George W. Kinkead, that the 
society hold its annual business meeting in 
Pittsbutg, Kans., adjourning to take part in 
annual convention of American Pomological 
Society and Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety at Springfield, Mo., December 8, 9 and 
10.—GEORGE W. KINKEAD, Sec'y, Topeka. 


INDIANA—Greater and greater consumer 
confidence in the newly adopted "Seal of 
Quality" that now identifies the better 
grades of packaged Indiana fruits was prom- 
ised by Neil Furlong, Kroger produce sales 
manager from Chicago, in a stirring talk giv- 
en at the Vincennes summer meet of the 
horticultural society. 

Everett Wright, secretary-treasurer of Ind- 
jana Horticultural Society for the past three 
years, announced his resignation at the 
meeting. He is now employed with the Mis- 
souri-Pacific Lines, Traffic Department, Mis- 
souri Pacific Building, St. Louis. Mr. Wright 
extends his sincere thanks to Hoosier growers 
and others who have co-operated to make 
ees more worth while program pos- 
sible. 

Excellent turnout of 450 for the first annual 
meet is the record of Indiana Strawberry 
Growers Association. Monroe McCown, sec- 
retary, reports paid-up membership of 446. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Growers from 25 Keystone 
counties and five neighboring states made 
up average attendance of 450 during the two- 
day annual tour of Pennsylvania State Horti- 
cultural Association, July 28-29. 
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Various spray programs, soil building prac- 
tices, packing houses, and | !-year-old Mont- 
morency cherry trees that yield 10 tons per 
acre were observed at Crestmont, G. M. W.., 
Blue Ribbon, Skinner, Hess, Nicodemus, and 
Gillan Orchards. Cherry processing was ob- 
served at the plant of C. H. Musselman 
Company, Gardners. 

Those in attendance favored the plan of 
within-the-State tours for the next several 
years.—J. U. RUEF, Sec’y, State College. 


MONTANA—The State's Mcintosh crop for 
1937 will be about 70 or 75 per cent of 
normal due to loss from winds and hail. Hail 
damage has resulted in lowering grades in 
some districts. 

First crop of strawberries and raspberries 
has been good and of high quality and 
found a ready market. Second crop of ber- 
ries is now on and will continue until frost. 

Sour cherry crop has been good but te- 
low normal on account of tree damage in 
the 1935 freeze. 

In the sweet cherry districts, which were 
practically wiped out by the 1935 freeze, re- 
planting has been heavy in -both 1936 and 
1937. and would have been 100 per cent 
replant had the trees been available. 

A committee composed. of Grant Shellham- 
er, Georye Thatcher, and Fred T. Parker, 


growers in the Bitter Root Valley, and George 
L. Knight, chief, Division of Horticulture, is 
being sent by valley growers into Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington fruit districts to 
study market conditions and confer with 
growers of these districts—GEORGE L. 
KNIGHT, Sec'y, Missoula. 


FLORIDA—That branch of the plant kingdom 
known as fungi includes several pests of fruit 
crops. But for Florida citrus growers, one 
of the members of the fungi family is a real 
friend. 

Each summer, spores of the fungus, red 
Aschersonia, are distributed to growers by 
the Florida State Plant Board. Instead of 





ae 


attacking the trees when liberated in the 
groves, as many another fungus would like 
to do, the red Aschersonia start working on 
citrus whiteflies, tiny, troublesome grove 
pests. Growth of the fungus on the white- 
flies results in their death. Cultures of the 
fungous spores are furnished growers at cost 
of production. 


TENNESSEE—Farmers' Institute at Jackson on 
July 28 was attended by 3000 farmers and 
farmers’ wives. Dr. Brooks D. Drain, horti- 
culturist, and L. A, Fister, assistant horti- 
culturist, led an enthusiastic group in an in- 
spection tour of the experiment station's 
fruit and truck crop experiments. High point 
of interest was focused on a one-thirtieth 
acre plot of Youngberries which had a re- 
corded yield this year of better than 270 
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quarts—over 8000 quarts per a imi 
Lie pleting of Lethem reophantes acm 
over 5000 pints per acre. 

Peach deal in the Cleveland section closed 
August 3. Crop was but slightly greater 
than last year, yet prices were only fair, §. 
N. Varnell, largest shipper at this point, ven. 
tured the opinion that poor quality and high 
— for the extremely short Georgia crop 
ad discouraged consumption and this was 
reflected in the low prices received by Ten. 
nessee growers. 


T. E. Downey, in charge of the Ell Dee. 
shed at Sale Creek, reported a season's run 
of 18 cars loaded out on August 2. 

The four railroads which serve Harriman, 
Tenn., each carry a share of the crop from 
the vast orchards which crown the hills for 
miles around this point. While not as ex 
tensive or as impressive as the famous Fort 
Valley section of Georgia, many of these 
orchards are of more than 10,000 trees and 
one of more than 30,000. Fruit throughout 
all sections is of excellent quality. Many 
new sheds have been constructed and new 
brushing and sizing machines have been ‘in- 
stalled in most of the larger sheds—A. N, 
PRATT, State Horticulturist, Nashville. 


MARYLAND—Growers from four surround- 
ing states helped to make up the attendance 
of 200 at the summer meeting of the Mary- 
land State Horticultural Society on July 30. 
Host of the meeting was C. E. Bryan, whose 
Mount Pleasant Orchards, gardens and home 
near Havre de Grace in Harford County 
furnished an ‘ideal setting. 

Following a discussion of market prospects, 
S. B. Shaw, chief, Department of Markets, 
stated there was a possibility the govern- 
ment through AAA would propose buying 
No. | fruit at 50 cents a bushel, provided 
growers did not sell fruit below that grade. 

This plan was rejected and -a counter pro- 
posal made, that the government buy canned 
apples, setting a minimum price for such 
stock, and use this canned fruit for relief 
distribution. This would relieve the market 
of off-grade fruit, provide a market for can- 
ning stock, set a price below which canning 
stock could not be sold, allow the grower a 
chance to sell his No. | fruit for as good a 
price as he could get, and cut down waste 
and loss in fruit distributed in relief chan- 
nels. After a vote, it was decided to write 
this proposal to the proper authorities, which 
has since been done.—A. F. VIERHELLER, 
Sec'y, College Park. 


OKLAHOMA—Prospects for a good apple 
crop in eastern Oklahoma are unusually 
bright. Seasonal rains have been favorable 
for development of good size and trees 
are heavily loaded with fruit. Although there 
is some codling moth in this section, worms 
are not sufficiently numerous to be destruc- 
tive. Delaware County crop will be unusual- 
ly free of worms. Leading apple growers A. 
F. Houston of Grove and E. A. Kissick of 
Honey Grove Fruit Farm, Grove, have ex- 
cellent crops. 

Blackledge Brothers of Porter are harvest- 
ing several thousand bushels of peaches. Ben 
Davis of Tahlequah has a rather light -crop 
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late frost injury but size and 
of fruit are unusually good. A heavy 
“js being harvested by J. L. Croisant of 
M Mr. Croisant's trees were rather 
“ ‘damaged by . 7 windstorm 
; + i ing satisfactorily. 
= bot fruit Fauabors, particularly ng 
a urrounding territory, is becom- 
pe Be heresies in the Boysenberry. Sam 
: Bes of Stilwell has a planting of approxi- 
mately 20 acres which seems to be develop- 
tng satisfactorily —FRANK B. CROSS, Sec'y, 
Stillwater. 
LAND—A. W. Steere of Green- 

. spoemen awaits the first crop in his new 

ach orchard. Trees have been planted 
~ the freeze and are three and four years 
r’ They are very heavily loaded. 
Peach moth is troublesome this year, the 
new tips in some sections being quite badly 
inju A few trial colonies of the larva 
parasite, Macrocentrous, have been liberated. 
Near drought conditions followed the rainy 
month of June. As a result growth has slowed 
up and fruit has not put on extra size ex- 
cted. Crop is well sized, however, and 


rhould pack out well—E. P. CHRISTOPHER, 
Sec'y, Kingston. 
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NNESOTA—The Apple Queen for 1937 
Mi be crowned beside the famed “Waters 
of Lake Minnetonka," as part of the festive 
program planned for Apple Day at Excelsior 
on September II. 

This is an annual event sponsored by busi- 
ness men and fruit growers of the com- 
munity. Last year's attendance: 15,000. 

Free cider will be served. New feature 
this year will be a competitive exhibit of 
apples with certain classes open to any point 
in Minnesota and adjoining states. Further 
information is obtainable from Civic and 
Commerce Association, Excelsior. 

A visit to the University of Minnesota Fruit 
Breeding Farm, located five miles west of 
Excelsior, will be made by members of Min- 
nesota Fruit Growers Association on the 
morning of September 11. A demonstration 

’ of modern apple grading machinery will be 
made at the packing house of Excelsior Fruit 
Growers Association. 

Red raspberry crop in Minnesota fell much 
below expectations this year because of 
drought during the crop season and weak 
canes resulting from unfavorable weather 
conditions in 1936. Next year's canes have 
made exceptionally good growth—VJ. D. 
WINTER, Sec'y, St. Paul. 
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WASHINGTON—Paramount job undertaken 
by Union Fruit Producers, an organization of 
fruit growers incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Washington, is the attempt 
to keep cull apples off fresh fruit markets. 

Growers and packers alike will receive mu- 
tual benefits if this is accomplished. Most 
practical method of control advocated to 
date: finding profitable uses for culls. 


NEBRASKA—One of the most bountiful apple 
crops in many years is promised due to 
favorable rains during July. Particularly out- 
standing are the 160-acre Morton orchard 
at Nebraska City and the Shubert orchards 
in Shubert. 

An estimated 350 cars of late apples will 

come from the four southeast counties. There 
is little scab. Worms are not numerous. 
Grasshoppers have done some deleafing, al- 
though bran mash has kept them quite well 
in check. 
J. L. Stivers at Auburn has a fine crop 
on his young apple orchards and a splendid 
peach crop. He expects 15,000 to 20,000 
bushels.—E. H. HOPPERT, Sec'y, Lincoln. 


i le ae ke Oe en | 


UTAH—Big Lambert sweet cherries in the 
orchard of John Cherrington of Mapleton 
delighted the palates of American Pomo- 
logical Society “West of Mississippi" tour 
members who, as guests of Utah State Horti- 
cultural Society, visited cherry, pear, apple, 
and peach orchards in Utah County.—F. M. 
COE, Sec'y, Logan. 
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Take ay from” 


o-- NOW IS THE TIME TO 
BUY A FORD V°8 TRUCK” 





le's real economy to buy a new truck before winter sets in. It stands 
to reason that a new truck will get through the bad weather with 
fewer trips to the repair shop, less expense for up-keep. Trying to 
‘“‘nurse”’ an old truck through the winter months usually means one 
expense after another. And money spent to keep an old truck going 
is money you never get back: Such an investment simply keeps your 
truck going a while longer . . . during which time it continues to 
depreciate. It is better business to add this sum to the trade-in value 
of your present truck and pay the balance in easy monthly instalments. 

Right now, Ford dealers are offering generous trade-in allowances. 
Your present truck is worth more right now than it ever will be again. 
Visit your Ford dealer and see the thrifty new 60-horsepower Ford V-8 
Trucks and Commercial Cars. Get the facts about the powerful, yet 
economical, 85-horsepower models. Then set a date for an “‘on-the- 
job”’ test, under your own operating conditions . . . without cost or 
obligation. 


@ Convenient, economical terms through the Authorized 
Ford Finance Pians of the Universal Credit Company. 


FORD U-8 TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
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HOW YA‘ GONNA KEEP ‘EM 
DOWN ON THE FARM? 


FARM LIFE is more attractive to youngsters when there is 
ample opportunity to associate with chums their own age. 
The telephone helps cement friendships and foster mutual 
interests of healthy, active youth. 

The farm telephone helps keep friends and relatives of all 
ages in touch with each other. It enters into business 
negotiations and makes the job of running a farm easier 
“ and more profitable. Its usefulness 
ad is apparent in emergency when 
neighbor, doctor or veterinarian 
is needed badly. 

As one farm mother said, “The 
telephone is so conveniently help- 
ful in so many ways.” 
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IN ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


HOTEL ROCHESTER 
Radio in Every Room 
Air Conditioned 
Lobby, Dining Room, Grill 


IN KINGSTON, REW YORK 


THE GOVERNOR CLINTON 


Headquarters Hotel for 
1938 Eastern Convention and Show 
N. Y. State Horticultural Society 




















Wine Makers Manual 


In this book Peyton Boswell reveals 
every secret he employs at U. S. Win- 
ery No. 59 which will benefit the home 
wine maker or the small winery. Who- 
ever follows the methods described can- 
not fail to make the best possible wine 
from the variety of grapes he uses. 
Written in easy, understandable style. 
Illustrated. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE CULL PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 9) 


to get a little money out of the 
before they rot, they have little en, 
left for the principal job of sellj 
their good apples. "8 

The present advertisi r 
for apples may have as theie limitine 
factor to successful results the amount 
of cull apples that find their way to 
the fresh-fruit market. It will he 
difficult for the consumer to picture 
health, refreshment, exquisite flayor 
delicious juiciness, and personal 
beauty improvement with an apple 
that is scabby, wormy, bruised, smal] 
dirty, wrinkled, gnarled, or partly 
rotten. Thus Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
will lose confidence and faith in our 
advertising program. It is im 
therefore, that the public have the 
kind of apples that are advertised be- 
cause many of the newly-won 
eaters may revert to their banana and 
orange-eating habits if we try to put 
culls on their menu. 

What are the practical solutions for 
the cull problem? First, the grower 
should follow a program that will re. 
duce the number of culls produced, 
In a survey of the principal causes of 
cull apples, Michigan and Missouri 
research workers found that lack of 
size, limb rub, and bruising were 
much more important than disease 
and insect injury. This does not mean 
that the grower should do less spray- 
ing, but it does emphasize the neces- 
sity for more attention to a program 
of pruning, thinning, and careful 
handlmg at harvest if culls are to be 
produced in minimum quantity. 

The lack of fruit size as the major 
source of culls is corrected by fruit 
thinning, pruning, and a good soil- 
management program. Thinning will 
do more to eliminate small-sized fruit 
than any other one practice. More- 
over, thinning can be a fruit-grading 
operation which will save considerable 
time and labor during the rush of 
harvesting and packing. Cull fruit 
picked in an apple thinning practice 
fortunately will not be sold on a fresh 
fruit market. 

Limb rubs, the second in impor- 
tance as a cause of culls, may be 
greatly reduced by judicious pruning 
and thinning. Allowance of more 
space on the tree for the fruit and 
the removal of fruit showing limb 
rub by thinning will do much to cut 
down limb-rub damage. 

Many excellent crops of apples are 
half ruined by. excessive bruising 
during harvesting, packing, and stor- 
age operations. A grower who had 
spent considerable money in produc- 
ing a fine crop of fruit which would 
have graded 95 per cent No. 1’s ex- 
perienced rejections on two carloads 
because of bruises. This meant finan- 
cial loss of at least $500 on the trans- 
action. Needless to say, this grower 


corrected the trouble by carefully 7 
SEPTEMBER, 1907 
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fy cant afford 
to gamble — my 
bathroom’s got 
to be right... 
clear through” 
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66 No half-right bathroom for me. 
They don’t pay in the long run. I’ve 

ot to have strong, solid fixtures and 
good, solid brass fittings—valves, drains 
and traps. Yes, and they’ve got to be 
installed by men who know their busi- 
ness. I don’t want flooding trouble, or 
any other trouble for that matter. Re- 
pairs cost too much and sanitation’s 
too important. So’s my family’s health. 
That’s why I’ve got Kohler fixtures — 
I can trust Kohler quality. And that’s 
why I had a Master Plumber do the job 
for me. He did it right — the first time. 
Believe me, it’s paying dividends. 9° 


The handsome Kohler bathroom il- 
lustrated consists of three fixtures, 
matched in design and quality. The 
Metropolitan recess bath is substan- 
tial, roomy, clean-cut — one-piece, 
with no dirt-catching joints. The new 
Hampton lavatory has a convenient 
built-in shelf for brushes, shaving 
cream, other articles. The vitreous 
china Wellworth closet is a very pop- 
ular item—and inexpensive! All 
three provide the performance, the 
durability, the good looks which keep 
a bathroom at its best year after year. 


Consult Your Master Plumber 
He’s trained to help you. He can show 
you how very little an all-Kohler 
bathroom, competently installed, 
really costs. Ask him about Kohler’s 
Time Payment Plan—3 years to pay. 
Write for free booklet, “Planned 
Plumbing and Heating.” Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. 


INSIST UPON KOHLER FITTINGS 
KOHLEROFKOHLER 
PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 

PY, 1 


bathrooms end. ibltchers designed b: the 
' foe Gera Geerlings. Ad : 
KOHLER co. Ment. FG-9, Kohler, Wis. 
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handling the remainder of his crop. 

So serious is the problem of bruis- 
ing that many experiment station 
workers are spending considerable 
time in surveys and tests to help fruit 
growers. In Ohio, C. E. Ellenwood 
finds the most serious source of 
bruising to be in the packing shed and 
recommends sponge rubber padding 
on the grading machinery along with 
greater care in handling the fruit. 
E. D. Overholser in New York found 
bruising increased from four to 89 per 
cent during a three months’ storage 
period. Similar observations -were 
made by H. W. Prettyman in West 
Virginia, where he found that improp- 
erly stacked baskets and storage em- 
ployees walking over the tops of the 
packages had so badly bruised the fruit 
that it was difficult to find any sale for 


it. Regardless of the various causes of : 


bruising, they can be corrected by 
the grower. If storage companies do 
the bruising, the grower has the same 
recourse with them that he has with 
railroads when he files a claim for 
damages. 

A second proposal for handling the 
cull problem is to bury the culls. No 
doubt this does not appeal to the in- 
dividual grower unless he is assured 
that all his fellow orchardists will co- 
operate in such a program. He knows 
if he does not sell his cull pile to an 
itinerant peddler for 10 cents a bushel, 
a neighbor will make the sale. This 
situation will be corrected if public 
opinion will take the point of view 
that such sales are on the same debas- 
ing level as bootlegging and dope 
peddling. Until such a time comes, 
a third solution of the cull problem 
should be practiced. That is to put 
culls into the market channels that 
will not harm the sale of No. 1 fruit. 

It is admitted that cider and vinegar 
industries are not sufficiently dis- 
tributed or able to handle the entire 
output of culls. Governmental relief 
agencies and local welfare co-opera- 
tive canning projects can economically 
use a considerable tonnage of culls. 
In this way a cheap source of fruit 
can be obtained by those not financially 
able to purchase the better quality in 
retail markets. Hand preparation of 
cull fruit for canning will give a very 
satisfactory product which will be a 
real health food for underprivileged 
families during the winter months. 

Finally, the time is not far off when 
there will be a greater number of out- 
lets for cull fruits. Federal and state 
research workers are seeking new 
uses for and products of the apple. 
The Farm Chemurgic Council has 
done much to stimulate interest in 
this line of research. 

Individually we all strive for the 
perfection of a practice and the future 
may see orchards producing crops 
free from culls. But at present we 
must deal with the cull on a common- 


sense merchandising plan. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





More Power 
at Lower Cost 


Bese is the biggest factor. in the 
cost of running a tractor. Ex- 
‘clusive John Deere two-cylinder 
engine design makes it possible for 
you to burn the money-saving fuels 
such as distillate, fuel oils, and fur- 
nace oils successfully and effi- 
ciently. You save on fuel cost. 





Exclusive two-cylinder engine de- 
sign gives you fewer, stronger, 
heavier, more rugged parts that 
wear better and last longer. You 
save on upkeep costs. 

Exclusive two-cylinder engine de- 
sign lets you inspect and adjust a 
John Deere tractor yourself. You 
save on expensive mechanical help. 

A straight-line transmission, and 
belt pulley right on the crankshaft, 
put more power on drawbar and belt. 
You save by doing more work. 

Ask your John Deere dealer for 
a demonstration, or, check the 
coupon below. 














Hl JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, Dept. A -142 | 

| Send —* folders on the tractors I have | 
check: 

General Purpose Tractors (6 Models). 

| New Model ““G”’ General Purpose (3-plow). 

| Models “‘AO” and “BO” (orchard). 

| = “AR” (medium) and “BR” (light) | 





Tread Tractors 
lo Model “D” 3-4 plow, Standard Tread. | 
Name aS es ee oe | 
I Town... 2 
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Cyanamid 
the non-leaching 


NITROGEN FERTILIZER 
Get the job ont of the way of Spring work 


Ask your local dealer for Leaflet~ F-142 or write 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York, N. Y. 






‘Aero’ Cyanamid is Vittogen pius Lime 
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5 ieee States Rubber Company 













RUBBER 


GIVES THE “‘U. S$.” ROYAL BOOT ONE 
THIRD LONGER WEAR THAN ORDINARY 
BOOTS. DISTINCTIVE TIRE TREAD SOLE. 
PIGSKIN FINISH. AND, LIKE OTHER 
“U.S.” BOOTS, EVERY BOOT IS LEAK- 
TESTED BEFORE IT LEAVES THE FACTORY. 














United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 Broadway New York 


ASK TO SEE THE 
NEW ROYAL 
RAINCOAT WITH 
PIGSKIN FINISH 
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The third stage comes near the 
of the growing season just before ma 
turity and is often spoken of by the 
fruit grower as the “‘final swell.” At 
this stage an abundance of moisture 
helps materially in bringing the fruit 
to good size. 

The practical applications of this 
new knowledge concerning the stages 
of development of stone fruits are 
indicated by Dr. Tukey in relation to 
thinning, spraying, fertilizer applica. 
tions, and irrigation, as well as to the 
breeding dof new fruits. 








BERRIES > 








UNIFORM PACKS 


Uniform packing of strawberries in 
eastern North Carolina during the 
past season resulted in a 30 per cent 
increase in prices to growers, accord- 
ing to a report from the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture. 

As part of a packing experiment, 
key men were asked to grade their 
berries according to Federal, State, 
competitive, and trade grades. The 
department states that one grower re- 
ceived 80 cents more on the crate for 
berries packed by regulations than 
for those packed by his previous meth- 
‘od. Another grower, using Federal 
and State standards, sold his berries 
for $1 over the average market price. 


NEW BLUEBERRIES 


Fruit.of large size and color is hard 
to obtain from blueberry plants in 
southern states. U.S.D.A. workers 
are now crossing the northern high- 
bush blueberry with wild southem 
highbush blueberries to produce a 
plant that will bear quality fruit in 
warmer climates. 

Northern blueberry plants require 
a thorough winter chilling to start 
them into normal growth. They are 
not suited for commercial plantations 
where the winters are normally mild. 

The late Dr. F. V. Coville proved 
by experiment that the northern blue- 
berry needs chilling for proper de- 
velopment. He made a small opening 
in one side of his greenhouse and 
arranged a potted blueberry so that 
one branch passed through the hole 
and was thoroughly chilled during the 
winter. This branch was the only one 
on the plant which grew normally in 
the spring. 

Winter chilling releases an enzyme 
which acts on the starch stored in the 
stems of the plant, converting it to 
sugars which become available food 


for spring growth. 
SEPTEMBER, 1987 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


SAVE Money—Order at 


Low Cost Your Favorite 
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Cee UIT EROWER. lyr. ALL 
AMERICAN 
Woman's World lyr.| six 
Good en pos ONLY 
The Home Friend RE yr. $1.00 
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Mothers Home Life...............-...... 
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Club No. ‘ 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. : yr. ALL 
Household Magazine...............-.--. 1 yr. six 
Good Sto 1 yr. > ONLY 
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Club No. 208 ALL 
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Household M 1 yr. 
Mother’s Home Life...................... 1 yr. $1.00 
American Poultry Journal.......... 1 yr. 
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for One (I) Year and Your 
Choice of Any Three of 
the Following Magazines for 






































Ee Re $1.00 
Check Three : 

( ) Breeder’s Gazette 1 yr. 
{ ) Cloverleaf American Review............ 1 yr. 
( ) Everybodys Poultry Magazine.......... 1 yr. 
( ) Gentlewoman M i 1 yr. 
( ) Rhode Island Red Journal................ 1 yr. 
( ) Successful Farming...........................-+ 1 yr. 
( ) Michigan Farmer 1 yr. 
( ) Pathfinder (wkly)....................... 26 issues 
( ) The Home Friend 1 yr. 
( ) Plymouth Rock Monthly.................. 1 yr. 
( ) Mother’s Home Life...................:.20:0-: 1 yr. 
{ ) Good Stories 1 yr. 
( ) Home Circle 1 yr. 
(| ) Ohio Farmer 1 yr. 
( ) Household M i 1 yr. 
( ) Woman’s World 1 yr. 
( ) Leghorn World 1 yr. 
( ) Capper’s Farmer 1 yr. 
( ) Home Arts Needlecraft...................... 1 yr. 
( ) Blade & Ledger 1 yr. 
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HEATING SYSTEMS 
(Continued from page 13) 


least a specific distance below the lev- 
el of the radiator pipe. 

The open-end steam-radiator sys- 
tem is adapted to large heating loads, 
smaller and shorter radiator pipe is 
required and the boiler can be located 
at any level and any distance from 
the washer. Limitations are that wa- 
ter must be added to the boiler fre- 
quently to prevent icss from steam 
and there is some danger of explosion 
unless the boiler is operaied properly 

Althcugi nu radiator pipes are re- 
quired for the direct-heating hot-wa- 
ter system, acid soiutions quickly cor- 
rode iron pipes and heaters and alkali 
solutions clog heaters and pipes. A 
circulating pump and driving mecha- 
nism are required. 

Adapted, in general, to the smaller 
heating loads, the gravity-flow hot- 
water system makes temperature con- 
trol comparatively easy and no cir- 
culating pump is required. However, 
larger and longer radiator pipe is re- 
quired than for any other radiator 
system and greater care is required in 
design and installation. The heater 
must be located at least a certain dis- 


tance below the level of the radiator | 


pipe. 

Any size of heating load may be 
handled by the forced-circulation hot- 
water system and the heater may be 
located on any level and at any dis- 
tance from the washer. Smaller and 
shorter radiator pipe is required than 
for gravity-flow systems, but the pipes 
must be larger and longer than for 
steam heating systems. A circulat- 
ing pump and driving mechanism are 
required. 





® JOHN S. ROBERTSON ® 


Tue long and useful life of John 
Stevenson Robertson, 71, of Hot 
Springs, S. D., came to a close on 
July 28. 

Born at Northwood, Ohio, now a 
part of Cleveland, June 13, 1866, Mr. 
Robertson early moved with his par- 
ents to Nebraska, his early life being 
spent near Fremont. In 1889 he mi- 
grated to South Dakota and soon 
afterward took up a homestead in the 
Black Hills near Hot Springs. 

Mr. Robertson’s first purchase of 
nursery stock consisted of 30 apple 
trees from an-Jowa nursery, these 
trees being set in the spring of 1896. 
These trees are all alive and in good 
health today. 

Becoming more interested in fruit, 
he soon made this his major voca- 
tion, growing, in addition to apples, 


pears, cherries, plums, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, and straw- 
berries. 
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"SELF-SERVER" 
Apple and Pear Cutter 


The perfect fruit sampler for 


growers. Let your customers 
and buyers sample your prod- 
uct. The perfect purchase or 
gift for fruit consumers. 


Beautifully and Strongly Made 
Quadruple Silver Plated 
Will Last a Lifetime 


$1.75 postpaid 
—BUY NOW at this reduced price! 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 














Small-Fruit Culture 


By. James S. Shoemaker 


Complete discussions of all phases of 
production and marketing of grapes, 
strawberries, bramble fruits, currants, 
gooseberries, blueberries, and cranber- 
ries feature this text and reference 
book. Written in an easily understand- 
able style, the practical grower will find 
this volume both interesting and useful. 


52 Illustrations 434 Pages 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.50 


American Fruit Grower 


1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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PICKING BAGS 


3 styles—Better order a sample of our 

new AP-PEACH ~ for picking 

peaches and easily bruised apples. 
$2.00 prepaid. 


JOHN BACON, INC. 
Gasport, N. Y. 
CIDE 


It’s easy to keep Cider 

sweet by using Benzoate 
of Soda. Inexpensive and simple to use. 
Full directions in each package. Price 
parcel post paid, 1 Ib., 85c; 2 Ibs., $1.50; 
5 Ibs., $3.25. 


CARUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Box FG-37 LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


PROTECT TREE WOUNDS WITH 


SA_VA. Wid 


until wounds bw 4 healed. 
inte 


}— B, stributors aad x = who may be 
are invited to write for free literature and prices. 


FORT PAINT | ce. Inc. 
Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 
Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 


Count each initial and whole number as one word 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








BASKET TURNERS 


PATENTS 





EZY WAY—PRACTO—NIAGARA. RIGHT PRICES. 
Also Gravity and Belt Conveyor. -Packing Supplies. 


yi 
TYSON ORCHARD SERVICE, Flora Dale, Pennsylvania. 








BUSHEL CRATES 





FOR BVERY PURPOSE. LIGHT, STRONG AND 
able. Descriptive circulars. Prepaid freight prices. Prompt 
service. FRE PATTON, Jewett, Ohio. . 








CIDER MILLS 


National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Buildin 


, O. 6. 
Trade Mark, Specialists 





ATENTS. ; 
L. F. RANDULPH, Dept. 568-4, W 


, . 


LOW COST.. BOOK AND ADVICE 
‘ashington, D. C. 


7M 








PHOTO FINISHING | 





LMS - DEVELOPED 


AND PRINTED, INCLUDING 


FI 
two beautiful .olive tone onlargements Free. 25¢ Coin. 
UNiTFD PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


= 





MONEY IF pUT 


keep cider sweet, make 
and money in roadside mills free. PALMER BROS., Cos 
Cob, Connecticut. 





HAND AND POWER—ALSO JUGS—KEGS—BARRELS 
—Labels—Filters—Pasteurizers—Apple Butter Equipment 
—Bottle Fillers. TYSON ORCHARD SERVICE, Flora 
Dale, Pennsylvania. 








ELECTRIC FENCING 





ELECTRIC FENCING SLASHES COSTS—NEW SUP- 
er-Activator principle holds stock surely—safely—economic- 
ally—from ordinary dry cells or car battery. 30 days tria 
Sensational low price. Dealer-Agents wanted. P. 
MeCRORY MFG. CO., 85-LX, Kansas City, Missouri. 








FOR SALE 





ANDY MOE PEACH AND APPLE CLEANER. PRICE 
$75.00. 5-10 ft. sections, steel roller conveyor 14” wide, 
1%” rollers, 6” centers @ $1.00 per ft. LUTHER P. 
CREASY, Catawissa, Pennsylvania. 





183% ACRES LEVEL LAND. NEW BUILDINGS. 187 
pecan, 114 walnut trees. Budded five years. Some bearing. 
Am 76 years old. Sell cheap. Make offer. SAM BUSLER, 
Route 3, Rockport, Indiana. 





205 ACRE PENNSYLVANIA FRUIT. FARM. ESTI- 
mated 1937 crop 20,000 bu. Bargain price. For further 
information address KNOX, 303 8S. Ray 8&t., 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 





45 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD, STARK’S VARIETY, 
good dwelling, packing sheds, etc., 1500 bushels smallest 
production. PERCY HUBT.- Marion, Virginia. 





174 ACRES, 90 IN YOUNG ORCHARD. BEST VARIE- 
ties. bushels on trees. Write WM. HARKNESS, 
Saegerstown, Pennsylvania. 








FRUIT GRADERS 





THE HEACOCK FRUIT AND VEGET: 


Machi 
One bushels per hour, $225.00. 
COCK, Clearville, Pennsylvania. 





ALSO WASHERS—CLEANERS—POLISHERS. WAY- 
land—Butler—Treseott. Hand and Power. TYSON OR- 
CHARD SERVICE, Flora Dale, Pennsylvania. 








GIFT CRATES 





NEW STYLE BUSHEL ‘SHIPPING CONTAINER. RAP- 
idly replacing baskets. Ask for price. State quantity. 
Cushions—Caps—Labels—Liners. TYSON ORCHARD 
SERVICE, Flora Dale, Pennsylvania. 








HOSIERY 





BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY (DIRECT WHOLESALE) 
Fulfashioned—3 Pairs $1 ( Pair). DIRBCTCO, 
AF221W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 








LADDERS 





SPECIALLY FOR ORCHARD USE. ALL STYLES. NEW 
wonder 8 leg orchard step. TYSON ORCHARD SERV- 
ICE, Flora Dale, Pennsylvania. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscrib- 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 





LABOR CAVING PARADE AROREE pais. 
a asket inverters $4. lus parcel post. C. C. - 
LOR, Front Street, see Tilinois. 
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ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
bagagy He Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 


NTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 








PICKING EQUIPMENT 





FRUIT PICKERS, BAGS, BUCKETS, BASKETS. 
Largest assortment. Right Price. State quantity. Also 


Pickers Tickets—Stamps—Stencils. 


TYSON ORCHARD 


SERVICE, Flora Dale, Pennsylvania. 








POROUS IRRIGATION HOSE 





IRRIGATION PAYS—WRITE ABOUT POROUS HOSB 
irrigating. B. 


& B. IRBIGATING SYSTEM, Port Clin- 








SPRAYER VALVES 





JOBBERS AND GROWERS 
catalog. Com 


BRASS 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





CERTIFIED STRAWBERRIES—BLAKEMORES, 


, Klondykes, Missionaries: 500, 


ARO- 
$1.75; 1,000, $2.75; 











10,000, $25.00. Dorsetts, Bellmars: , $2.25; 1,000, 
$3.50. SHELBY PLANT FARMS, Memphis, Tennessee. 
TOBACCO 

POSTPAID: MILD 


chewing 10 pounds 
COTT, Sharon, 


, MELLOW, CLEAN REDLEAF 
$1.50; smoking $1.25. F. WAINS- 
Tennessee, 








WANTED 





USED 
State 
rs 


ANY MODEL. 
CHAS. 


BUTLER SIMPLEX GRADER, 
age, condition, type of drive, and cash price. 


KELLY, Bristol, Virginia. 





W. 
price. 


: SMALL FRUIT GRADER. PLEASE STATE 
D, L. YOUNG, Route 1, Madison, Ohio. 








STOP rabbits—mice NOW! 


Protect your trees with Livingstone’s 


Repellent! 


It is SAFE and SURE! 


“Easy to apply—Inexpensive to buy.” 
J. Livingstone, Jr., Sta. F.R. 9, Milwaukee, Wis. 





E 


NJOY BEAUTIFUL 


FALSE TEETH 


AT NEW 
LOW PRICES 








LOUISIANA COLLEGE 





868. 


‘a 


Located 
i fanned by gulf breezes. 
Fully 


in the ozone belt, among the health-giving pines 


accredited member of the Southern Association of 
and faculty; modern, 


well-equipped buildings; select student body of men and 


courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Speech, 
Journali: and Admin- 


Home > sm 
—_ also standard pre-vocational courses in medicine, 
8 
For 


pat 0 sae cad dali onal on, address: 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





SUCCESS WITH CHER 


(Continued from page 1] ) 


The idea used to be preyalen_ 
and still is to some Pins : 
cherries should not be pruned, Mrs 
Lee shaped his trees as he waptai 
them, sometimes cutting back limbs 4 
as big as a man’s thigh, with n § 
noticeable ill effects. 
were planted, he headed them back 
much lower than is commonly done _ 
so as to keep the fruit as low as pos. _ 
sible and make picking easier, Then 
he cut out the main center gto 
and spread the trees out, bushtike, 
as can be seen in the illustration, ‘ ff 
the trees started going too high, he 
topped them, thus keeping the fruit 
evenly divided throughout the tree 
Pruning was not done every year, for 
that would have been too hard on 
the trees. . : 
Now his cherry orchard is one of 
the best known in the valley, as wel 
as one of the most well kept. The | 
bulk of his orchard is on second — 








bench, river-laid soil, but well above @ 


present flood hazard, and in one of 
the most frost-free districts in the 
valley. The soil is a deep silt loam, 
over gravel—ideal for irrigated fruit, — 
Using a disk and springtooth, with — 
a small caterpillar tractor, he k 
the orchard well cultivated and free 
from weeds. Every year many tons 
of barnyard manure are disked into 
the ground. Mr. Lee has used al- 
falfa for a cover crop, but when the 
cherries began to bear heavily, he 
changed to clean cultivation in order 
to work the fertilizer into the ground, — 
Each tree is marked with a num | 
bered plate on the side of the trunk, 
and each year a record is kept of its 
production, as well as the name 0 
the picker who harvests the cherries 
If a tree is a consistently poor pro- 
ducer, the record shows this and Mr. ~ 
Lee can do something about it. I 
all the trees around a certain pollin- 
izer are consistently poorer produc: 
ers than the rest of the trees, he has ~ 
an accurate check on that too. By™ 
the same method, poor pickers can = 
be spotted, because each one is as- 
signed certain trees by number. Pick-' © 


ers, knowing that this record is be “& 


ing kept of their work, are inclined 
to be more careful and do a thorough 
job. . 

Mr. Lee’s attractive yard and mod- — 


‘ 


est brick house in its setting of cherry ~ 


trees and two ancient locusts are the 
envy of many another orchardist in 
the valley. 





Poison bait for the control of 
grasshoppers proved of value in sev- 
eral western orchards during the past 
summer. Growers in the vicinity of 
Ogden, Utah, obtained good control 
using bait prepared by the U.S.D.A. 


SEPTEMBER, 1937 





When the trees 
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NEW 





®@ LIFT-TRUCKS AND SKIDS 
®@ BOX AND CRATE NAILER 
® GASOLINE HOSE 





By HANDY ANDY 





Fae early bird gets the worm, 
they say, and I'll just change the 
wording slightly to say that the 
fruit grower who supplies his 
market with quality fruit first 
the best price. Efficient 
it handling and packaging 
equipment speeds marketing. 
Send me your new equipment 
ideas in care of AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER, 1370 On- 
tario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 











LIFTTRUCK AND SKIDS ¢ 


There are many types of trucks 
available for moving fruit from pack- 
ing room to storage, to motor trucks 
or to the salesroom. Of these, one of 
the most popular types is the lift- 
truck used with skids. Skids are left 
at the packing table to be filled while 
the trucks are being used to handle 
fruit or for returning the empty 


_ skids. This is a time-saving item of 


importance during the busy packing 

















season. The lift-trucks are equipped 
with rubber treads to cut down wear 
on floors. Skids are easily stored in a 
minimum amount of space. Added 
advantage of the lift-truck and skid 
method of fruit handling is that the 
number of trucks needed about the 
packing house is cut down while the 
same loading capacity is provided. 





‘Tree surgery, with a chisel and mallet, 
takes a good bit of time. You have to be 
careful in finishing up the opening so all 


the decayed portion is removed, and that 


always takes alot of extra work. There 
18 now on the market a rotary tool which 
will gouge out the decayed material in a 
SEPTEMBER, 1987 








few minutes and give a smooth wound that 
has a better chance of healing after the 
filling has been put in. 





POX AND CRATE NAILERS ® 


For assembling boxes and crates, 
the new types of nailers will save lots 
of hand labor. 


increasing in popularity with the ad- 
ditional number of boxes now being 
used in most sections for packing 
peaches and apples, especially apples. 
Nailers come in a variety of sizes, but 
for making up fruit boxes and crates 
the four or eight tube type is usually 
used. A skilled workman can rapidly 
nail together the knocked-down boxes 
once he has mastered operation of 
these machines. Since growers buy 
most of their boxes and crates as 
sides, ends, and bottoms and not as 
the completed container, many or- 
chardists are now using the nailers to 
assemble containers. 





A good staple-remover is easily made by 
beveling the point of an old screwdriver 
and rounding the sharp edges of wh gee 
When placed under a staple and pried, this 
tool will remove the tightest-fitting staple. 





GASOLINE HOSE ® 


When you’re moving fruit from the 
packing room to market and from 
the storage to market later in the sea- 
son, you'll need a good hose on the 
gas pump. A new hose with a syn- 
thetic rubber tube which will stand 
the breaking down action of gasoline 
has just been announced. The new 
hose is flexible, is lighter in weight, 
and is resistant to abrasion. It has 
steel wire re-enforcement and comes 


in standard sizes and lengths. 
AMERICAM FRUIT GROWER 


These machines are 













iOf WORTH OF 
SANI-FLUSH 
MAKES TRUCKS RUN 

. SO MUCH COOLER! , 








WHEN a radiator gets hot you lose power 
and you endanger your motor. Costly re- 
pair bills may result. Don’t take a chance. 
Sani-Flush cleans out truck radiators in a 
few minutes. You can do it yourself! 

Just pour in a little Sani-Flush. (Direc- 
tions on the can.) Run the motor. Drain, 
flush and refill with clean water. Lime and 
scale are carried away. Rust and sediment 
are removed thoroughly. Sani-Flush can- 
not hurt aluminum cylinder heads or motor 
fittings. You'll find Sani-Flush in most bath- 
rooms for cleaning toilets. Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores 
—25 and 10 cent sizes. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush¢? 


KEEPS RADIATORS CLEAN “gg 








HANKINS BASKETS 


MAKE QUALITY FRUIT 





A. attractive package is a big aid in 
getting top price. Hankins apple baskets, 
attractively designed and imprinted with 
your name and address, are proven sales 
builders. Apple baskets in 2, 4 and 8 quart 
sizes protect the quality of your fruit— 
add to its appearance. 


Growers—Repackers—Write today for 
full information—also ask about our new 
grape basket and crate. 


HANKINS CONTAINER CO 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ <A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








SPREADING FERTILIZER 
ON SMALL AREA 


Sh pemmeey piles of fertilizer are only 
about one-fourth as helpful to trees 
as are grains of fertilizer spread evenly 
over the ground,” says D. C. Webster, 
veteran fruit producer of Minnesota, “but 
where your orchard isn’t large enough 
to use a fertilizer spreader, it is often 
difficult to obtain even distribution of the 
grains. This was my problem and I 
thought that other growers might be in- 
terested in my solution. 

“J had been throwing the fertilizer 
around the orchard by hand but this 
method of application was leaving small 
piles and the fertilizer wasn’t scattered 
over the ground properly. I then found 
that by taking a small hand coal shovel- 
ful of the grains and swinging the 
shovel in an arc, I was able to spread the 
fertilizer evenly over the sod. With the 
fertilizer thus scattered it is leached more 
readily and is available to the tree 
quicker. 

“I’ve always been an enthusiast for sod 
on my 25-acre apple orchard and fertilize 
every year, using the method I have men- 
tioned.” 


PERFECTS APPLE 
VENDING MACHINE 


ware and means of selling fruit are 
always of interest and when a better 
way to present fruit to the consumer 
comes_along we all want to hear about it. 
So the following from G. L. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society, should receive our attention, espe- 
cially at this time of year. 

“We've been working for the past seven 
years on a vending machine for apples 
and believe that we have finally developed 
a machine that will stand the test of 
counter sales in stores, service stations, 
restaurants, etc. 

“My first trials were with bulky units 


This page is a place for growers 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 
ginner, as well as the veteran, 
will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more 
profitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 
for the benefit of others, any new 
idea, method or procedure you 
have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to 
you (a postcard will often do) 
and mail it to the "ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 





that proved unsatisfactory. Our latest ma- 
chine is made of heavy wire, enameled 
white, and there are large slots to hold 
the apples. The slots are placed around 
a center support, and the unit turns on a 
wire base. A small receptacle at the top 
takes the nickels paid for the apples, so 
the machine doesn’t need the attention of 
a clerk, which should help in selling the 
idea of displaying the machine in retail 
outlets. 

“Crowded, busy sections of cities look 





_ 
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like the best locations for the Vending out. 
fits. We plan to try them out in 
cities this season to get an idea wha 
they will do in the way of sales.” 

In the illustration below, Mr, Smith 
looks on while a customer takes an apple 
from his vending machine. 


LESPEDEZA PROVES GOOD 
COVER IN SLOPE ORCHARD 


“NYE have lespedeza in a sj % 
chard that hasn’t been cultivand 
for three years,” say the Crumpacker 
brothers whose orchard is located neg 
Roanoke, Va. 

“This orchard,” they add, “had a tall 
crop of peaches last year. Another block 
of trees, above the slope orchard, was ig 


rye cover and had only about one-fourth 


of a crop. The slope orchard was seeded 


to rye last fall and the lespedeza reseeded 
itself this spring.” 


CLEVER CARD ATTRACTS 
POTENTIAL GRAPE BUYERS 


FROM Michigan your “Round Tabi’ 
editor has received an attractive penny 
card advertising grapes produced by Otto 
A. Miller. Printed at the top of the cari 
in large type is the name, “Mt. View Vine- 
yards.” Just below this, in slightly smaller 
type, are the words, “Choice Concord 
Grapes.” Text matter appearing on th 
card reads: 

“Dear Friends: With plenty of sm- 
shine this season, and by careful care ani 
culture, we have been able to produce as 
excellent quality of grapes. They will be 
— for market ABOUT SEPTEM.- 

19, 


“We also wish to acknowledge our ap- 


preciation of your patronage in the 
and hope we may have it continued 
the future. 

“Our aim is to please. We thank you” 


Mr. Miller’s name and address, direc- | 


tions for reaching the vineyard, and 4 
line suggesting that customers bring their 


own containers, complete this for ad- 


vertising card. 


DEER CAUSE HEAVY 
FRUIT TREE LOSSES 


Mest thought-provoking of the sub- 
jects recently presented on the 
“Round Table” page is the problem of 
deer control. Excerpts from the letter 


of Hermann Haase give his views on this — 


subject: 

“We fruit growers in northern Pena- 
sylvania have young trees chewed off by 
deer, and bucks tear the trees to pieces 
with their horns. Because of this we 
are in many cases unable to raise young 
trees. In the last two years I have lost 
more than 30 young fruit trees. Not 
only have I lost the trees, but the two 
years of growth can never be made up 
with replacement trees. I believe that the 


laws of each State should be such that 


all deer are restricted to the woods and 
game preserves. Farmers, too, are hav- 


ing trouble with deer eating their crops.” — 
SEPTEMBER, 1907 
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iT CULTURE IN NORTH 
NU DAKOTA 


in the colder northern tier 
NOT et Canada is attended by certain 
of states such as cold winters, short grow- 
difficul ‘s, and limited rainfall. That many 
- ine She desire to grow nuts in such regions 
age doa the secretary’s correspondence. 
is To ad _ 9" i = a Jn 
ose regions, Prof. A. F. Yeager o 

Tericultural College at Fargo, N.D., has 
for the report of the Northern 

ee comess Association a paper entitled, 
“Nut e in North Dakota.” Prof. 
Y points out that the annual rainfall 
a to 5 inches is insufficient for apple 
production without irrigation. Moreover, 
only the very hardiest Russian apples under 
the most favorable conditions can be de- 

upon to live from year to year. 

The only native nuts are the American 

| and the beaked hazel, both being 
along streams and in protected places 

; native trees are present. Native 
hazels from other regions will live at the 
North Dakota Experiment Station thus far 
are too unproductive to recommend their 
culture for nut production. ; . 
Black walnuts have been growing and 
fruiting at Fargo for at least 30 years and 
have withstood record-breaking winters and 
without killing back. However, 
begin growth so early in the spring 

that late frosts frequently kill back the tips 
and destroy the crop of nuts. Black walnut 
sed from these trees has been distributed. 
throughout the State and the Canadian 
i to the north, and in favorable 
tions the resulting trees. seem to be 
doing fairly well. Thomas top-grafts are 
living, but have not yet fruited. pag 
black walnuts begin to bear in 10 or 1 


 Batternuts will withstand cold better than 
the black walnuts but are not so well 
— to withstand drought. The tree 

to drop its crop under drought con- 
ditions. Seedling trees start bearing at four 
years of age and at 10 years of age are 
about that many feet in height. 

Several attempts to grow hickories . of 
various species have failed. The best to 
date have regularly killed to the snow line. 

It is evident from Prof. Yeager’s paper 
that the nut varieties now available will be 
of little use under these and similar con- 
ditions. Those desiring to raise nuts in these 
regions should direct their energies to the 
growing of seedling trees from local nuts 
or from nuts from the northern limits of the 
species. Eventually varieties better adapted 


| to the severe climate of the prairie region 


may arise from such efforts.—G. L. Siate, 
Sec’y, Northern Nut Growers’ Association, 
Geneva, N.Y. 





PICKING AND PACKING 
POINTERS 


Start picking with lower branches to reduce 
dropping. 

Place ladder so it will fall against center 
of tree if it becomes dislodged. 

Don't jerk or tear out spurs; they are needed 

_ on the tree. 

Carry picking bag at side. 

n emptying bag see that opening is 
to bottom of crate. 
Place picked fruit in shade on north side of 


rows. 
Have good springs and tires on trucks haul- 
ing fruit to packing house. 

p all containers close to grader aprons 
$0 fruit does not drop more than a few 
inches. 

Place facer apples instead of throwing them. 
pers should roll fruit on feeder belt in- 
stead of dropping it. 
Make sure fruit is below box top to prevent 
stack bruising. 
Be on the lookout for sources of bruising on 
grader. 
stamps and labels straight end neat. 


Bo wrrewser, 1997 





| SAVES 25/ 


OF GASOLINE | 
AND TIME 


Read the story of Homer Hatch, Burlington, 
Kansas, who high co.npressioned his 8-year- 
old tractor after reading an ad like this 


Lae 


“ON ALL THE HARD JOBS, 
we use the high compression trac- 
tor” Homer Hatch says, “and fig- 
ure it will do any job ir high gear 
that our low compression tractor 
will do in second.” 


IN ORCHARD CULTIVATION, 
the Hatch high compression trac- 
tor pulls an 8-foot double tandem 
disk with $2 16-inch blades and a 
2-section 60-tooth harrow in one 
















operation, 


ERE is what Homer Hatch says 

about the way work speeded up 
on his 200-acre farm after he high com- 
pressioned his tractor and equipped it 
with a “cold” manifold: “Last year we 
plowed a 17-acre field for wheat. There 
wasn’t a bucketful of water to the acre, 
and the ground was hard and dry. We 
plowed seven to eight inches deep in- 
stead of the usual five-inch depth in 
Kansas. We pulled two 14-inch plows 
and finished the job in 15 hours. We 
used about 26 gallons of regular-grade 
gasoline, or about 134 gallons an hour. 
We pulled right along in high gear, at 
4 miles an hour. 

“Before the tractor was high com- 
pressioned, it would only go in second 
gear, at three miles an hour, doing the 
same job and using the same amount 
of gasoline per hour. So we saved 25% 
on gasoline, 834° gallons, and 25% in 
time—5 hours. 

‘As it stands now, we use the high 
compression tractor on all the hard jobs 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


It pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


around the farm, and figure it will do 
any job in high gear that our low com- 
pression tractor will do in second. We 
seldom use any other gear than high in 
the high compression tractor. We have’ 
used regular-grade gasoline in both trac- 
tors for four years.” 

To get added power and faster work- 
ing speed from your tractor, ask your 
dealer or write your manufacturer to- 
day about getting high compression 
(“altitude”) pistons or cylinder head 
to change it over to high compression. 
Or write direct to Homer Hatch, Bur- 
lington, Kan., and ask him any ques- 
tions about his high compression 
changeover. Easiest way ofall, of course, 
is to see that your next tractor has 
high compression pistons or cylinder 
head, which most manufacturers offer 
today at no additional cost. Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, Chrysler Building, 
New York, N. Y., manufacturers of 
anti-knock fluids for premium and 
regular-grade gasolines. 
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PLANTING, cultivating, pruning and 
spraying trees calls for the continuous 
helpful orchard and highway service 
a GMC can give ... GMC builds “from 
the smallest to the largest” in trucks— 
even the light “TRAILABOUT” to tow 
behind your car or present truck. The 
new cab-over-engine GMC’s have 
wider treads, useful in straddling 
ditches and ground furrows — 
they turn shorter and take 
up less room—yet carry full 
loads. All GMC prices are 
now crowding the lowest! 











PLZ 
Three Practical Body Styles—open express, 4 
screen-side express and stake —make this trailer 4 F BD) 


adaptable to the varied needs of the farmer. -: 
Built by truck men and buil: /ike a truckl 
Write for colored descriptive booklet! | CE 


Our own Y. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH @ DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ PONTIAC, MICHI 


&, 





